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XIII. — Outline of the Survey of part of the N.W. Coast of 
Australia, in H.M.S. Beagle, in 1838. By Captain Wick- 
ham, R.N. Communicated by Captain Beaufort, Royal 

Navy. 

H.M.S. Beagle, 1 7th April, 1838. 
Port-George IV., N.W. Coast of Australia. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acquaint you that H.M. surveying 
vessel, under my command, sailed from Swan River on the 4th 
January, 1838, and proceeded direct to the N.W. coast of 
Australia. 

We reached the shoal soundings off Cape Villaret on the even- 
ing of the 15th without being able to make out the land before 
dark; but continued to stand on until the water shoaled to 14 
fathoms, when an anchor was dropped to enable us to retain 
our position, with a view to commence the examination of Roe- 
buck Bay in the morning ; consequently at daylight we were 
under way and standing into the bay, which we soon found to be 
very shoal, and were obliged to anchor with Cape Villaret bear- 
ing S. 15° W. 6 or 7 miles, and about 3f miles off shore, in 
6 fathoms at high-water, and a rise and fall of 1 8 feet at the 
neaps. 

Several attempts were made to get the ship farther into the 
bay, but we only succeeded in getting her about 5 or 6 miles 
above our first anchorage. The examination of the bay was con- 
sequently commenced in the boats, and was soon found to be of 
small extent, terminating in flats of muddy sand, which dried from 
1 to 2 miles off at low water. 

The shores of the bay were carefully traced without our being 
able to discover any opening whatever, thereby setting at rest the 
question respecting Dampier Land being an island. 

From Roebuck Bay we proceeded to the northward, where 
the coast was found to differ a little from that laid down in the 
charts ; and, thinking there might be some opening unobserved by 
Captain King, owing to his distance off shore, we narrowly ex- 
amined every part of the coast as far as Point Swan, never being 
more than from 2 to 3 miles off shore, and at times considerably 
within that distance, anchoring every night, which we were for- 
tunately enabled to do, owing to the favourable state of the 
weather. 

The bay round Sandy Point, which has been named Beagle 
Bay, in lat. 16° 50', affords the best anchorage on the coast, but it 
is exposed to westerly winds. 

The coast from Roebuck Bay to Point Swan having been 
closely examined, without the slightest appearance of even a 
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stream of fresh water running- into the sea from any part of it, 
and the weather being evidently on the eve of a change, and the 
westerly monsoon setting in upon the coast, the ship was moored 
off the first sandy beach round Point Swan, which place appeared 
to offer the best anchorage we were likely to find. I therefore 
resolved to wait a few days for the purpose of rating the chrono- 
meters, and making the other necessary observations, and, if pos- 
sible, to complete our stock of water : wood we saw was plentiful 
everywhere. 

We remained at this anchorage until February 9th, during 
which time we had constant bad weather, blowing hard from the 
westward, between N.W. and S.W., with very heavy rain, and 
much thunder and lightning. 

This bad weather, although very much against our surveying 
operations, was favourable to us, inasmuch as it enabled us to 
fill up our water, which was caught by the awning, and bailed 
from the hollows of the rocks. A well was sunk 16 feet deep, 
and some feet below the level of the sea at high water, but there 
the soil (still of a sandy nature) was perfectly dry. 

From Point Swan we proceeded towards Sunday Strait, having 
previously ascertained that there was no passage fit for a vessel 
of any description between that and Point Swan, the whole space 
being thickly strewed with rocky islets and reefs, nearly all dry 
at low water, and causing heavy races and overfalls as they became 
covered at half-tide. 

Owing- to the unsettled state of the weather, we were obliged 
to anchor at three different times under the large island on the 
west side of the strait, in exposed anchorages ; but this trifling 
delay enabled us to complete Captain King's plan of the place. 

From these islands, which we have named Roe's Islands (in 
compliment to Lieut. Roc, who accompanied Captain King), we 
proceeded to Cygnet Bay, and continued a close examination of 
the coast to the southward. Many good anchorages were found, 
but no appearance of streams of fresh water. 

Having reached as far as Foul Point, I sent Lieutenant Stokes 
with two boats to trace the shore farther to the southward, and to 
gain some information as to the probable extent of the opening. 
H e returned on the eighth day, having succeeded in discovering 
that the southern part of King's Sound terminated in the mouth 
of a river, or of an extensive lake, as at low-tide (the fall being 
36 feet) the water was quite fresh alongside the boat, and running 
in small streams from the southward, between the extensive flats 
that were left dry by the tide, and reached from shore to shore, a 
distance of 5 or 6 miles, without leaving a passage for a boat. 

In consequence of this information the ship was moved to the 
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S.E., in which direction Captain King had seen land raised by 
refraction, but which was found to be only 18 miles distant, and 
very low. From this point the examination of the river was con- 
tinued by Lieut. Stokes and myself. 

We found it to be of trifling extent ; but, from the quantities of 
drift-wood and weeds suspended to the trees from 12 to 15 feet 
over our heads, it must be subject to immense inundations at 
certain seasons of the year ; and from the lowness of the land on 
each bank, as far as we could see, the whole country must then 
be under water for an extent of many miles. 

We proceeded about 15 miles in a straight line, S. by E., at 
which place our progress was impeded by the numbers of drift- 
trees that completely blocked the passage. At this point the river 
was rapid, and ran in three or four small streams, occasioned by 
some islets, and a number of fallen trees. 

The banks were nowhere above 12 feet high, and the land on 
each side perfectly level, as far as could be seen from the top of 
the highest tree. Quantities of rich grass covered both banks ; 
and the country appeared in places to be thickly wooded. 

The entrance to this river, which has been named FitzRoy 
River, in compliment to Captain R. FitzRoy, R.N., is in lat. 
17° 34' S., and long, 123° 38' E. (nearly). 

During the examination of the river, a boat was employed in 
tracing the shore to the eastward, which appeared to be a deep 
opening, as no land was visible from the mast-head; and I 
thought it not improbable that a passage might be found com- 
municating with Collier Bay ; but, like all the other openings we 
had examined, it terminated in low flat land, thickly studded with 
mangroves, amongst which the tide flows for a considerable dis- 
tance ; and at low water the whole shore is fronted by extensive 
flats of soft mud. 

From this point the shore of the main land has been carefully- 
traced as far as Port-George IV., chiefly by Lieut. Stokes, in the 
boats, who is perfectly satisfied that there is no stream of any 
consequence running into the sea from any part of it. 

On the passage from King's Sound to Port George IV. 
we discovered a dry sand-bank, 10 or 12 feet above water, and 
which is not laid down in Captain King's chart. It lies in lat. 
15° 19' 20" S., and long. 123° 35' E., being about 26 miles N.E. 
by E. of Adcle Island. 

It lies in a direction about N.W. and S.E. ; the dry part about 
a third of a mile ; but the whole extent of the breakers occupying 
a space of about 4 or 5 miles in that direction, which appears to 
be the direction of all the islands, reefs, sand-banks, and tide- 
ripplings on this part of the coast, there is much uneven ground 
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between Adele Island and this bank, which has been named 
Beagle Bank. 

I take this opportunity also of making known the discovery of 
two dangers seen by Mr. Browse in the Lynher (the vessel in 
which Mr. Grey and party arrived on the coast). 

One is situated in lat. 15° 26' 30" S., and long. 121° 55' E., 
and is a reef about 2 feet under water ; the other is in lat. 14° 4' 
S., and long. ] '23° 30' E. This last was fallen in with on the 
second night after sailing from Timor ; therefore cannot be much 
out of position ; besides, the vessel was furnished with a good 
chronometer. It is an island about a mile in extent, but very low, 
and was not discovered until about 2 cables distant, when Mr. 
Browse sounded in 10 fathoms. He afterwards sounded, when 
he thought himself about a mile to the westward of it, but had no 
bottom with 40 fathoms. 

As we have been fortunate enough to meet Lieut. Grey and his 
party, who returned from his expedition three days after our ar- 
rival here, and who has kindly offered to take charge of any letters 
we may wish to send, I take the opportunity of sending this short 
account of our proceedings, and merely a sketch of our work in 
continuation of Captain King's charts, as there has not been time 
to lay down the work that all have been busy in collecting, and 
which will require at least two quiet months to put together. 

As we have now only three weeks' provisions on board, and I 
am given to understand that no supplies can be procured at 
Timor, excepting for present use, and those with some difficulty, 
in exchange for gunpowder only, we shall make the best of our 
way to Swan River, where it will be necessary to refresh the crew, 
who, although we have had no sickness occasioned by the climate, 
which I consider equal to any in the world, will be much invi- 
gorated by a change of temperature, which, since our arrival on 
the coast, has rarely been below 83°, and frequently as high as 
95° 5' in the shade. 

After receiving supplies and refreshments at Swan River, I 
shall proceed to Sidney for stores and to refit ; likewise to get the 
work of this cruise completed, before going to Bass' Strait, the 
examination of which place will afford ample employment for the 
summer months. I have the honour to be, &c. 

Jno. C. Wickham, Commander. 

Extract from a private letter from Captain Wickham to 

Captain Beaufort : — 

" I was afraid at the commencement of our survey that Captain 

King's luck was to attend us ; as on the night of our anchoring off 

Cape Villaret, one of those furious squalls he so well describes came 
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off the land at E.S.E., and, although we had nearly 80 fathoms of 
cahle out, our anchor broke like a piece of glass, and, having pre- 
viously broken one at Swan River, it was no very pleasing event ; 
however, since that everything has favoured us. We have had 
frequent communications with the natives at different places, and 
all have been of a most friendly nature ; indeed, they have invari- 
ably sought our acquaintance, by coming to the beach and beck- 
oning to us to land ; and, whenever our parties have landed, 
although at times in great numbers, for the purpose of fishing, 
wooding, and watering, they have never drawn back, but have 
put themselves (unarmed) entirely into our power, and have never 
once expressed a wish that our arms should be laid down. 
Almost all that we have seen have had the two front teeth of the 
upper-jaw extracted, and all perfectly naked, with the exception 
of a small grass apron. 

" This appears to be a very extraordinary part of the world ; the 
whole coast on the western side of King's Sound, also the entire 
coast between Roebuck Bay and Point Swan, being entirely of 
sand-stone, whereas, the islands and all the high land on the 
eastern side are entirely of quartz, and of so rugged an outline, 
that it is a most difficult matter to proceed in any direction. The 
islands are almost void of vegetation, and the whole seem to be 
thrown up into such fantastical shapes, as to lead one to suppose 
this part of the world to be in the last stage of utter ruin and con- 
fusion. From Valentine Island (where the cliffs end) the land 
is very low, and continues so to the banks of FitzRoy river. I 
am afraid that this river is never likely to become of any service, 
owing to its distance from the sea, and the risk in approaching it, 
occasioned by the strong tides amongst the islands of Buccaneer's 
Archipelago ; but I am of opinion that, if a party is ever to reach 
the interior of Australia, it must be on its banks ; the wood is 
nowhere so thick as to offer any impediment to such an under- 
taking, and there would be a certain supply of good grass. It 
appears to me that the inundations that evidently take place at 
times are in no way connected with the rainy season on the coast, 
as at our visit, which was immediately after the rains, there were 
no recent marks of the country having been flooded ; these over- 
flowings might prove a serious evil, as in many places there would 
be no escape but in the trees ; the bed of the river is entirely of 
sand and gravel, therefore, no sickness would be likely to arise 
from keeping on its banks. 

I find that Mr. Grey has discovered another river at no great 
distance from Prince Regent's River, and which he thinks dis- 
charges itself into the sea, somewhere between this port and Col- 
lier Bay ; but, as Lieut. Stokes has just returned from the exami- 
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nation of that piece of coast, without having seen any opening, or 
anything to lead him to suppose the existence of a river, I think 
it more than probable that Glenelg River loses itself in the low 
land, and escapes by numerous creeks through the many man- 
grove-fiats by which each small bay is bounded ; and it is not 
improbable that it may lose itself in the boundless mangrove- 
flats at the head of Stokes' Bay. From the account of Lieut. 
Stokes, it appears very unlikely that any river of consequence 
empties itself into the sea on this side of Collier Bay, as no drift- 
trees or timber was seen by him ; the tides were regular, and in 
the depth of Collier Bay there was scarcely any stream of tide. 
This was not the case in the entrance to FitzRoy River, as there 
the tides were very rapid ; the flood ran only 4 hours, and the 
ebb 8, and in King's Sound there was a great deal of drift 
timber, which increased very much as we approached the river, 
and the water was quite muddy ; between this and Collier Bay 
the water was not even discoloured. It appears strange where 
this river runs into the sea, but I am quite of opinion that it may 
be lost in numerous creeks which we generally find in all man- 
grove-flats, and into which it is next to impossible to penetrate in 
the boats. I am very glad that we have met Grey's party, and 
that all has gone on well, as I should have been reluctant to leave 
the coast without having heard of them; it is a satisfactory wind- 
up to our first campaign. 

" I cannot conclude this without expressing to you the entire 
satisfaction I feel with respect to the manner in which all have 
performed the different duties allotted to them. Stokes has 
been most indefatigable. Natural history has not been forgotten 
by those who have had time to attend to it." 

I. c. w. 



[When that clever old navigator Dampier was off this part of 
the coast in the year 1699, he noticed the extraordinary rapidity 
of the tide, which had not been the case in the higher latitudes of 
this western coast, and he makes this observation, that, " by the 
great tides I met with a while afterwards, more to the N.E., I 
had a strong suspicion that here might be a kind of archipelago 
of islands, and a passage possibly to the south of New Holland 
and New Guinea into the great sea eastward, which I had 
thoughts also of attempting on my return from New Guinea." 
He did not, however, return. The examination made by Capt. 
Wickham sets the question of a passage at rest ; and I think the 
great occasional rise of the two rivers, that of Prince Regent, 
observed by Grey and Lushington, and that of FitzRoy River, 
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described by Wickham, both stating it to be about 15 feet, will 
fully explain the rapidity and irregularity of the tides mentioned 
by Dampier, when these rivers are in a state of flood, and the 
whole country adjacent inundated. 

These rivers now discovered are not of sufficient magnitude to 
explain the discrepancy which seems to exist between the great 
land of Australia and all other continents and large islands on 
the face of the globe. The drainage of these, and the rest already 
known, are quite insufficient in ordinary cases to carry off the 
waters of so vast a country. May not the extraordinary occasional 
rise point to the old conjecture of some great Mediterranean sea? 
One spot only now remains where a large river can be looked for, 
and that is in the bottom of the deep and wide gulf of Carpen- 
taria ; and if not there, we must either conclude that there is 
some peculiarity in the construction and material of Australia, or 
that the waters are collected in numerous lakes or one great sea, 
and evaporated or absorbed before they reach the coast. — 
John Barrow.] 



